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International  Conflict  and  US  National 
Security  Policy  into  the  21st  Century 

Introduction 

Global  politics  are  undergoing  rapid  and  extensive  changes,  and  the  resulting  flux  has 
engendered  a  significant  debate  within  the  United  States  concerning  which  policies  to  adopt  in 
the  post-bipolar  international  system.  Defining  contemporary  United  States  (US)  national  security 
requirements  within  the  changing  context  of  armed  conflict  in  global  affairs  has  become  a  key 
element  in  this  debate.1  This  study  is  intended  to  examine  how  armed  conflict  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world  is  likely  to  affect  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  international  system,  and  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  US  national  security  policy  within  that  system.2 

A  comprehensive  empirical  approach  is  used  in  the  analysis  to  develop  a  more  consistent  and 
correct  understanding  of  conflict  in  world  affairs,  but  its  substantive  focus  includes  only  those 
categories  of  fighting  that  are  either  present  or  projected  in  the  international  system.3  It  is 
already  clear  that  patterns  of  armed  conflict  in  world  affairs  will  not  simply  be  a  continuation  of 
hostilities  that  prevailed  in  the  Cold  War.4  The  US-USSR  superpower  confrontation  has  ended, 
but  violence  has  become  more  prominent  among  lesser  powers  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
international  system.5  By  examining  these  developments  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
international  system  and  US  national  security  interests,  the  effects  of  transformations  in  armed 
conflict  can  be  accurately  assessed  and  their  policy  implications  understood  beyond  the  fleeting 
present6 

A  Historical  Perspective  on  International  Conflict 
Paradigms  of  Violence 

Although  one  has  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  caution  with  "watershed"  dates  in  history,  most 
scholars  agree  that  the  legal  and  political  structure  of  the  modem  world  originated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648).  It  provided  legal  recognition  for  states  and  a  state  system  independent  of 
the  Papacy,  concepts  which  have  guided  international  relations  since  that  time.7  The  Treaty  also 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  of  conflict  in  the  world.  Religion  largely  ceased  to  be  an  element  in 
conflicts  between  states,  but  other  instigating  factors  appeared  as  prominent  features  of  the 
post-Westphalian  international  system.  A  historical  survey  of  inter-state  conflict  conducted  by 
the  1925  Conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  for  example,  concluded  that  there  were  more 
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than  250  causes  of  war  between  states,  listed  under  the  four  general  categories  of  political, 
economic,  social,  and  psychological.8 

A  second  study  of  war  in  international  politics,  undertaken  by  Quincy  Wright,  demonstrated 
that  from  1480  to  1940,  practically  all  states  fought  internationally,  domestically,  or  both.9  He 
also  found  that  "the  great  powers  have  been  the  most  frequent  fighters,”  and  that  the  intensity  and 
extensiveness  of  fighting  among  the  great  powers  was  of  greatest  significance  for  the 
international  system.10  Such  wars  had  the  most  far-reaching  effects  on  the  structure  and  operation 
of  international  politics  because  they  often  led  to  fundamental  revisions  in  the  norms  of  conduct 
that  guided  states’  behavior.11  For  example,  ideology  became  a  force  in  international  relations 
with  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  crusading  nationalist  zeal  of  the  French  in  extending  their 
revolution  to  other  countries  led  states  for  the  first  time  to  fight  not  only  to  protect  their  territory, 
but  also  to  defend  their  internal  system  of  government12  The  extremes  to  which  regimes  would 
go  to  sustain  their  own  position  or  attack  that  of  others  made  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  most 
violent  since  Westphalia.13 

The  influence  of  war  on  international  politics,  however,  was  not  limited  to  its  conduct  or 
immediate  outcome.  The  prolonged  and  catastrophic  violence  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  aspect  of  the  international  system  to  control  conflict— the  Concert  of 
Europe  process.  The  Concert  sought,  through  the  establishment  of  a  rudimentary  international 
political  organization,  to  avoid  war  by  reorganizing  relationships  among  states  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.14  The  theory  of  international  relations  adopted  by  the  Concert  was  that  states  could 
prevent  wars  by  conferring  before  using  military  power.15  Although  ultimately  unsuccessful,  the 
Concert  engendered  a  principle  of  international  cooperation  that  foreshadowed  even  more 
far-reaching  efforts  following  World  Wars  I  &  II  to  reconcile  the  different  interests  of  states 
without  war  through  structures  intended  to  regulate  their  relations.16 

Another  critical  component  of  the  great  powers’  behavior  between  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
and  the  Cold  War  was  that  their  national  security  requirements  were  heavily  influenced  by  the 
perils  they  posed  to  each  other.  This  happened  for  several  reasons.  First,  as  Wright  noted,  the 
great  powers  frequently  fought  amongst  themselves.  Second,  they  posed  the  greatest  threat  to 
each  other.  To  protect  one’s  internal  regime,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  or  defeat  attacks  that 
could  be  mounted  by  other  great  powers.17  Third,  their  interests  were  most  likely  to  collide. 
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World  War  I,  for  example,  emerged  out  of  competition  for  the  spoils  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on 
the  fringes  of  Europe.18  An  important  consequence  of  this  condition  was  that  the  threats  the  great 
powers  posed  to  each  other  dominated  the  military  component  of  their  overall  foreign  policy.19 
The  strategy,  weapons,  and  armed  forces  structure  they  adopted  were  determined  by  this  threat.20 

The  Great  Power  Paradigm  in  the  Cold  War 

This  paradigm  of  conflict  had  its  origins  in  American  national  security  requirements  when 
the  United  States  achieved  great  power  status  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century.21  Color-coded 
war  plans  developed  prior  to  World  Wars  I  &  II— representing  single  enemy  countries  and  a 
combination  of  enemies  America  would  most  likely  fight— defined  the  US  threat  environment  and 
derivative  calculations  of  its  security  requirements.22  During  the  Cold  War,  the  threat  of  a  great 
power  engagement  continued  to  pervade  America’s  national  security  framework.23  The  Soviet 
Union  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  America;  the  two  states’  had  competing  national  interests;  and, 
the  likelihood  of  war  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  "clear  and  present”  danger  to  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fulfillment  of  US  national  security  requirements  was,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  function  of  overcoming  the  threat  posed  by  the  USSR.24 

The  bipolar  system  of  international  politics  created  by  the  US-USSR  confrontation  provided 
an  encompassing  paradigm  to  direct  US  thought  and  action  throughout  the  world.25  Policies  were 
evaluated  in  ways  that  tended  to  reduce  every  problem  of  international  relations  to  the  common 
denominator  of  its  implications  for  the  bipolar  equation.26  The  decisionmaking  framework 
embraced  by  the  United  States  during  the  Cold  War  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  single, 
dominant  axis  of  conflict  and  interpreted  regional  actors  and  issues  throughout  the  international 
system  within  this  concept27 

The  bipolar  world,  moreover,  made  virtually  any  armed  conflict  in  the  international  system 
representative  of  the  more  important  political  struggle  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union.28  What  rendered  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  critical  for  the  United  States,  for 
example,  was  not  the  expansionism  of  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  but  the  containment  of 
the  global  force  of  international  communism  perceived  as  centered  in  Moscow.29  During  the 
Cold  War,  furthermore,  the  military  threats  posed  to  the  United  States  by  states  in  the  developing 
world  were  generally  treated  as  "lesser-included"  threats,  for  which  US  forces  were  deemed 
adequately  prepared  by  virtue  of  their  preparation  for  the  East-West  conflict30 
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The  Cold  War  allowed  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  great  power  paradigm  as  a  policy 
construct  in  interpreting  international  conflict  and  relating  it  to  US  national  security  goals. 
Although,  unlike  earlier  periods,  a  great  power  war  did  not  occur,  America’s  assessment  of  its 
national  security  requirements  remained  based  primarily  on  the  threat  of  conflict  with  the  USSR. 
This  framework  provided  a  set  of  unifying  themes  that  shaped  US  thinking  about  virtually 
everything  happening  abroad,  and  it  established  a  set  of  principles  within  which  the  bulk  of  US 
concerns  about  international  conflict  and  America’s  attitudes  toward  it  could  be  organized  and 
explained. 

Paradigm  Lost  in  the  "New  World  Order" 

Assessments  of  the  global  implications  of  the  passing  of  the  bipolar  world  have  focused  on 
the  notion  that,  stripped  of  the  enforced  stability  of  the  Cold  War,  an  "unprecedented"  and 
"dangerous"  global  surge  of  powerful  ethnic,  religious,  and  irredentist  forces  has  appeared  that 
threatens  to  undermine  the  established  code  of  conduct  in  world  affairs.31  The  presence  of 
nationalist,  ethnic,  and  religious  conflicts  is  not  new  to  international  politics,  however. 
Historically,  conflicts  have  occurred  as  local  and  regional  actors  attempted  to  seize  power  in  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  collapse  of  empires.  For  example,  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13  took  place 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.32  Once  the  first  war  was  over  (against 
the  empire),  the  victors  fell  out  among  themselves  over  the  division  of  spoils  and  a  new  war 
ensued.  Numerous  other  historical  examples  exist  that  make  wars  precipitated  by  the  collapse 
of  central  authority  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  seem  tame  by  comparison.33 

A  more  significant  development  for  understanding  contemporary  international  violence  and 
its  relationship  to  US  national  security  is  the  absence  of  a  great  power  paradigm  that  determines 
patterns  of  conflict  in  world  politics.  The  prospect  of  fighting  among  the  great  powers  no  longer 
dominates  relations  among  states,  and  America’s  national  security  requirements  no  longer  rest 
chiefly  on  perceptions  of  the  threat  of  conflict  with  other  great  powers.  Consequently,  the  great 
power  paradigm  no  longer  serves  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  explanation  of  US  policies  toward 
international  conflict  because  it  has  ceased  to  control  US  calculations  of  the  need  for  military 
power,  the  kind  of  power  required,  and  the  use  of  that  power  in  the  international  system.34 
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In  his  1994  "Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,"  former  Defense  Secretary 
Les  Aspin  noted  the  critical  importance  of  the  disappearance  of  this  paradigm  in  determining  US 
national  security  policy: 

We  no  longer  have  the  Soviet  threat  against  which  to  measure  our  defense.  It  is 
hard  to  overestimate  how  completely  the  Soviet  threat  dominated  our  force 
structure,  our  strategy,  our  doctrine,  even  the  design  of  our  weapons.  Now,  it  is 
gone.  What  do  we  need  a  defense  for?  For  decades  we  had  no  reason  to  ask 
such  fundamental  questions  about  defense.  The  Soviet  threat  had  supplied  the 
answers.  Now  we  are  asking  fundamental  questions  and  are  still  shaping  the 
overarching  policy  to  guide  the  answers.35 

The  effects  of  this  loss  of  paradigm  profoundly  influenced  traditional  US  perspectives  for 
evaluating  local  and  regional  conflicts.36  During  the  Cold  War,  conflicts  involving  small  states 
were  played  out  against  the  backdrop  of  the  ideological  battlefield  of  the  Cold  War.37  Such 
violence  was  defined  along  the  primary  cleavage  dividing  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  in 
which  gains  accomplished  by  one  side  were  proportional  to  losses  sustained  by  the  other.  The 
basic  problem  facing  the  United  States  was  to  maintain  the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  non-communist  parts  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  an  expansionist  power  striving  for  global 
hegemony.38  The  outcome  of  small  and  regional  conflicts,  consequently,  was  defined  by  its  effect 
on  the  geopolitical  balance  between  the  rival  American  and  Soviet  camps.39 

Defining  the  new  context  in  which  today’s  conflicts  occur  is  essential  to  determining  their 
implications  for  the  contemporary  international  system.  Understanding  the  new  context  also 
poses  the  most  fundamental  challenge  to  the  long-standing  assumptions,  strategies,  and  objectives 
contained  in  the  US  framework  for  devising  policies  to  treat  conflict  in  the  international  system. 
For  this  reason,  the  United  States  cannot  escape  basic  revisions  in  the  definition  and  promotion 
of  its  national  security  interests  as  it  approaches  the  21st  century. 

The  American  Experience  with  International  Conflict 
The  Revolution  Through  World  War  n 

Makers  of  US  national  security  policy  who  look  for  guidance  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
past  will  discover  a  dual  American  tradition:  there  are  politically  isolationist  and  anti-militarist 
elements  as  well  as  interventionist-militarist  elements.40  The  former  is  the  older  and  more 
dominant  mood-tracing  its  origins  to  the  American  Revolution  when  the  European  system  of 
balance  of  power  politics,  cynical  diplomacy,  and  useless  wars  of  greedy  princes  were  denounced 
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by  the  Founding  Fathers.41  American  adherence  to  this  position  should  not  be  overdrawn, 
however.  While  the  United  States  undoubtedly  shied  away  from  an  actively  interventionist  role 
in  international  politics  (especially  European  politics),  it  practiced  policies  in  the  19th  century 
which  are  better  termed  continentalism  than  isolationism.  What  came  to  be  known  as  Manifest 
Destiny  offered  a  suitable  outlet  for  energies  America  may  otherwise  have  devoted  to  foreign 
adventures.42  Continentalism  was  based  on  the  availability  of  a  frontier  to  subjugate,  and  once 
that  frontier  closed  in  the  late  19th  century,  America  ventured  into  an  international  system  of 
multiple  great  powers  pursuing  individual  and  competing  interests.43 

American  attitudes  toward  international  conflict  molded  during  the  period  of  continentalism 
remained  salient  through  World  War  II.  Put  simply,  never  has  so  rich  a  domain  been  put 
together  at  so  little  cost.  The  original  colonial  territories  were  expanded  many  times  over  with 
minimal  difficulties.  Indeed,  territorial  expansion  came  so  easily  that  it  was  not  significantly 
dependent  on  military  power.44  Foreign  opponents  encountered  in  rounding  out  the  continental 
domain— the  Indian  nations  and  Mexico-were  defeated  in  an  almost  unbroken  string  of  military 
successes  that,  when  compared  to  the  wars  fought  by  the  European  great  powers  during  this 
period,  required  only  minor  outlays  of  military  power.45  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  for 
example,  the  US  Army  had  only  27,495  men  (one  person  in  1,650  was  in  the  army),  and  military 
spending  was  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  In  1910,  after  America  had 
acquired  overseas  possessions,  the  US  army  had  79,000  men,  compared  with  Germany’s  615,000 
and  France’s  607,000.^ 

Wars  of  territorial  expansion  against  foreign  opponents  in  the  19th  century  produced  a 
uniquely  American  perspective  on  the  role  of  international  conflict  in  securing  national  interests. 
Military  theorists  including  Carl  von  Clausewitz  advance  two  maxims  in  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  war.  First,  ends  dictate  means.47  The  political  objectives  sought  in  a  war  will 
determine  the  military  means  employed  for  those  objectives.  Second,  the  relationship  between 
ends  and  means  in  war  is  proportional.48  Political  goals  will  not  only  specify  the  military 
objectives  sought  in  a  war,  but  also  the  amount  of  force  they  require.49 

The  rule  of  proportionality  between  ends  and  means  when  fighting  wars  against  foreign 
opponents  did  not  apply  to  the  American  experience  in  the  19th  century,  however.50  A  skewing 
of  the  balance  occurred  in  that  America  achieved  far-reaching  political  goals  at  relatively  modest 
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costs.51  The  weakness  of  its  opponent  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  for  example,  allowed  the 
United  States  to  achieve  its  political  objectives  at  little  military  cost,  and  the  war  left  America 
an  imperial  power.52  World  Wars  I  &  II  were  two  more  successes  in  the  US  record  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century. S3  Despite  fierce  resistance  by  capable  opponents,  America  emerged  from 
both  wars  relatively  unscathed.  While  other  major  parties  to  the  fighting  suffered  devastating 
losses  and  required  long  recovery  periods,  America  rose  to  a  zenith  of  power  and  influence  in 
international  politics  as  a  result  of  its  participation.54 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  supplemented  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  Corollary,  became  the  lever  for  numerous  military  actions  in  Latin  America 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.55  This  policy  created  a  precedent  for  America  to  become  involved 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  smaller  nations,  even  in  the  absence  of  an  immediate  or  direct  threat  to 
the  United  States.56  The  results  created  an  expectation,  which  remained  until  the  Vietnam  War, 
that  such  interventions  could  be  carried  out  successfully  using  a  small  number  of  troops  with  few 
casualties.57 

Dubious  Battles  of  the  Cold  War 

Because  the  nuclear  threat  made  fighting  a  war  with  the  USSR  highly  undesirable,  America 
competed  indirectly  against  its  primary  adversary  after  World  War  II  by  using  military  power 
against  the  latter’s  client  states.58  Based  on  its  past  success  in  international  conflicts,  Washington 
had  given  little  thought  to  modifying  its  original  political  goals  in  war  based  on  the  expenditure 
of  effort  required  to  conduct  it59  While  initial  political  aims  had  been  largely  the  sole 
determinant  of  the  policies  established  to  conduct  and  end  previous  wars,  the  expenditure  of 
effort  began  to  exceed  the  perceived  value  of  the  original  political  objectives  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam  when  the  enemy  adopted  attrition  strategies  intended  to  exploit  fatigue  in  the  stronger 
opponent.60  Unaccustomed  to  confronting  such  circumstances  in  wars  against  smaller  and  weaker 
opponents,  the  United  States  greatly  altered  its  initial  political  objectives  in  both  wars.61  In  this 
sense,  the  rule  of  proportionality  affected  US  behavior  by  forcing  a  constriction  of  political  goals 
given  the  inordinate  costs  required  by  the  initial  objectives,  and  the  foreboding  prospects  of  even 
greater  costs  should  these  goals  remain  unaltered.62 

American  officials  were  forced  to  react  as  domestic  opinion  became  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  US  wartime  goals  since  the  War  of  1812.63  Both  wars  demonstrated  that,  regardless 
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of  prior  attitudes,  the  public  will  initially  support  the  president  in  handling  a  crisis.  However, 
sustained  public  support  depends  on  the  longer-run  success  of  a  president’s  policies.  The  erosion 
of  support  that  characterized  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  is  indicative  of  an  enduring  pattern 
of  general  public  reaction  to  protracted  and  unsuccessful  wars. 

•  In  Korea,  the  political  goal  of  uniting  the  peninsula  through  military  force  was  abandoned. 
Acceptance  of  a  draw  in  Korea,  although  not  the  preferred  political  outcome,  was  at  least 
consistent  with  the  larger  goal  of  containing  the  growth  of  international  communism.64 
The  weakening  of  America’s  commitment  to  its  initial  political  intentions  paralleled  the 
public’s  progressive  disenchantment  with  US  involvement  in  the  war.  For  example, 
whereas  81  percent  reported  support  for  Truman’s  decision  in  1950,  two  years  later  only 
35  percent  of  the  public  reported  that  they  favored  Truman’s  original  commitment  of 
troops  to  Korea.65  The  lack  of  sustained  and  inexpensive  progress  in  conducting  the  war 
diminished  public  support  sufficiently  that  America  was  compelled  to  make  important 
political  concessions  to  its  opponent  for  a  settlement. 

•  The  Vietnam  War  experience  provided  compelling  evidence  that  the  magnitude  of  US 
successes  through  World  War  II  carried  the  seeds  of  disenchantment  in  more  equivocal 
wars  abroad  after  1945.  The  public’s  growing  disillusionment  with  the  Vietnam  War  was 
clearly  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls.  In  1965,  only  24  percent  of  the  general  public 
thought  the  United  States  made  a  mistake  sending  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  In  1971, 
61  percent  felt  a  mistake  was  made.66  Again,  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  was  a 
significant  factor  in  the  progressive  weakening  of  political  terms  America  would  accept 
to  end  the  fighting.67 

•  The  Vietnam  War,  moreover,  seriously  weakened  domestic  agreement  on  a  key  pillar  of 
the  Cold  War  consensus:  that  wars  involving  US  forces  against  communist  proxy  states 
were  an  appropriate  instrument  of  policy  in  the  larger  struggle  with  international 
communism.  The  Sino-Soviet  split,  US-Soviet  detente,  US-Chinese  rapprochement,  and 
the  belief  that  both  communist  giants  either  were  or  could  be  enticed  to  support  the  status 
quo  in  international  politics  argued  against  the  significance  of  Vietnam  as  a  danger  to 
world  security.  Attitudes  of  the  American  public  again  reflected  this  trend.  In  1964,  29 
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percent  of  the  American  population  named  communism  when  asked  about  their  national 
fears  or  worries.  In  1972,  only  8  percent  mentioned  fear  of  communism.68 
Changing  Fortunes  of  the  Post-Cold  War  World 
At  the  opening  of  the  post-Cold  War  period,  both  the  international  and  domestic  contexts  that 
shaped  American  views  on  international  conflict  and  its  relationship  to  US  national  security 
changed  fundamentally.  Several  of  the  agents  of  change  had  their  origins  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  Cold  War,  especially  the  emergence  of  a  post-Vietnam  "syndrome"  in  US  attitudes  on 
dealing  with  international  conflict.  The  influence  of  these  developments  could  only  be  fully 
realized,  however,  in  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  assumptions,  strategies,  and  objectives  of  US 
national  security  policy  necessitated  by  the  Cold  War’s  end. 

•  The  great  power  paradigm  of  international  conflict  in  world  affairs  was  dead.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  for  peripheral  conflicts  to  acquire  an  East-West  dimension  in  the  Cold  War 
period— the  final  historical  setting  for  the  great  power  paradigm  of  international 
conflict-had  vanished.  Hence,  these  conflicts  possess  little  strategic  importance  for  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  international  system,  and  the  political  realignments 
produced  by  that  violence  have  little  impact  on  the  global  power  balance. 

•  The  view  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  for  achieving  ambitious  objectives  with 
minimal  levels  of  force  and  cost,  a  fixture  of  America’s  expectations  for  most  of  its 
history,  had  also  disappeared.  The  frustrations  and  equivocalities  of  fighting  in  the  Cold 
War  period  decayed  military  power  as  a  policy  option  and  undermined  the  tendency  of 
the  American  public  to  support  permissively  the  use  of  US  armed  forces  in  conflicts 
abroad.  While  force  has  not  lost  its  utility  altogether,  the  expectation  that  military 
gambits  would  proceed  quickly,  successfully,  painlessly  and  gamer  ambitious  political 
advantages  no  longer  exists.69 

Two  indices  that  highlight  the  struggle  to  define  US  national  security  interests  in  international 
conflicts  over  the  last  decade-from  the  final  phase  of  the  Cold  War  through  the  current 
period— are  the  actual  willingness  of  American  decisionmakers  to  commit  forces  in  conflicts 
abroad,  and  US  public  expressions  of  support  for  those  decisions.  The  consequences  of 
committing  US  military  power  in  these  conflicts  also  illustrate  the  varying  paths  fighting  can  take 
once  the  decision  is  made  for  US  forces  to  engage  in  combat. 
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Interventions  in  Grenada  in  1983  and  Panama  in  1989  paralleled  previous  US  interventions 
against  small  and  disorganized  countries  in  Latin  America.  These  episodes  indicated  that  force 
could  still  be  used  effectively  and  affirmed  the  self-evident  proposition  that  people  like  success. 
Both  actions  were  popular  with  the  US  public  because  they  quickly  proved  successful,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  fewer  people  oppose  a  policy  once  it  proves  to  be  successful  than  if  its 
outcome  is  still  uncertain.  Mean  public  support  for  the  Panama  operation  soared  over  80  percent 
after  its  rapid  conclusion,  while  over  60  percent  approved  of  Grenada.70 

The  Persian  Gulf  reflagging  case  in  1987  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War  in  1990-91  demonstrated 
that  where  US  vital  interests  are  defined  as  clearly  threatened,  the  United  States  will  act 
militarily.  Both  presented  cases  of  a  vital  interest  at  stake— access  to  adequate  amounts  of  oil  at 
a  reasonable  price;  an  unambiguous  threat  to  that  interest-Iranian  and  Iraqi  aggression  that 
menaced  the  sea-lanes  and  the  flow  of  oil;  and,  a  battlefield  and  opponent  that  favored  US 
weapons  and  tactics— open  desert  and  Hussein’s  rigid  deployment  of  troops  in  entrenched 
positions.71  For  these  reasons,  US  policies  in  both  instances  received  high  levels  of  public 
support  that  was  reinforced,  especially  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  by  the  quick  and  successful  use 
of  military  forces  to  achieve  stipulated  goals.  Mean  public  support  for  the  Reagan  reflagging 
policy  registered  over  55  percent,  while  public  approval  of  Desert  Storm  scored  well  over  80 
percent.72 

The  inability  of  US  decisionmakers  to  sort  out  the  complexities  of  the  "peacekeeping" 
mission  in  Lebanon  in  1983,  and  the  lack  of  discemable  progress  in  achieving  the  ambiguous 
goal  of  remaking  the  warring  internal  factors  into  a  viable  government  left  the  American  public 
far  less  supportive  of  the  dispatch  of  US  Marines  to  Beirut73  Mean  public  support  for  the  move 
was  never  higher  than  45  percent74  Although  public  approval  for  the  operation  surged  for  a  brief 
period  after  the  death  of  241  US  Sailors  and  Marines  because  people  hoped  that  a  successful 
conclusion  to  the  mission  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  these  lives,  the  mood  was  short-lived. 
Support  dropped  precipitously.  In  fact  one  of  the  main  reasons  the  Reagan  administration  finally 
decided  in  early  1984  to  withdraw  the  Marines  from  Beirut  was  concern  that  if  the  issue  dragged 
on,  it  could  severely  damage  the  President’s  reelection  prospects.75 

Two  conflicts-Somalia  and  Bosnia-are  impossible  to  judge  in  terms  of  their  individual 
significance  and  seminal  value  as  guides  to  future  US  policies  since  they  remain  ongoing. 
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Because  they  are  representative  of  the  ethnic,  nationalist,  and  religious  conflicts  that  have  erupted 
in  the  wake  of  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  Moscow’s  controlling 
influence  on  client  states  in  the  Third  World,  some  preliminary  interpretations  are  appropriate.76 

In  Somalia,  there  is  a  glaring  absence  of  strategic  interests  by  any  major  power.  As  a 
consequence.  President  Bush’s  decision  to  send  troops  to  Somalia  in  1992  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  humanitarian  act  intended  to  stop  the  killing  and  starvation  that  had  already  claimed  300,000 
lives.77  Historically,  there  is  little  precedent  for  such  purely  humanitarian  interventions.78  The 
absence  of  US  strategic  interests  in  Somalia  was  offset  by  the  belief  that  the  delivery  of  relief 
supplies  and  partial  pacification  of  cities  and  villages  could  be  accomplished  at  close-to-zero  cost 
in  US  lives  within  a  very  short  period  of  time.79 

The  subsequent  decision  to  withdraw  US  troops  from  Somalia  in  response  to  relatively  minor, 
but  highly  publicized  casualties,  is  indicative  of  the  tenuousness  of  purpose  and  commitment 
which  accompany  military  interventions  that  are  not  in  response  to  overt  threats  to  important 
interests,  and  that  are  not  susceptible  to  quick  and  low-cost  resolution.  Public  approval  of  US 
troops  in  Somalia  dropped  from  79  percent  in  January  1993  to  36  percent  last  October  following 
the  death  of  18  US  Rangers.80  In  addition,  the  most  important  US  goal  in  Somalia,  according 
to  public  opinion  polling,  changed  from  establishing  a  stable  government  there  to  bringing  US 
troops  home  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Somalian  experience  suggests  that  striking  a  powerful 
moral  chord  in  the  United  States  may  be  enough  to  motivate  Washington  to  dispatch  troops  to 
conflicts  abroad,  but  by  itself  is  inadequate  to  justify  protracted  commitments  that  are  punctuated 
by  unexpected  sacrifices.  The  precipitous  loss  of  public  support  may  presage  greater  US 
reluctance  to  act  in  future  situations  given  difficulties  in  mustering  the  requisite  domestic  support 
and  uncertainties  about  accomplishing  humanitarian  goals  on  the  cheap.81 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  little  unity  of  puipose  or  outlook  in  policy  options  involving 
Bosnia  because  of  questions  about  whether  conditions  that  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  military 
intervention  can  be  satisfied  beforehand.82  Few  Americans  think  the  risk  is  worth  taking,  and 
polls  show  that  66  percent  of  the  public  oppose  military  intervention  with  ground  troops.83 
Doubts  over  whether  the  United  States  has  a  national  interest  in  the  conflict,  whether  this  interest 
is  compatible  with  military  action,  whether  operations  can  be  undertaken  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  and  whether  public  support  for  an  interventionist  policy  can  be  generated  and 
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sustained,  all  contribute  to  vacillations  about  a  US  position  on  Bosnia  and  characterizations  of 
US  policy  as  unhelpful  for  stopping  the  fighting.84 

The  use  of  air  strikes  by  the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  fighting  in  Bosnia,  and  to  coerce  recalcitrant  parties  into  accepting  a  settlement  is  a  relatively 
novel  application  of  US  military  power.85  The  appeal  of  such  an  action  is  obvious.  It  minimizes 
the  risk  the  casualties,  exploits  US  military  superiority  against  weaker  states,  avoids  prolonged 
involvement  in  any  fighting,  allows  punishment  to  be  administered  discretely,  maintains  the 
option  of  additional  attacks,  permits  subsequent  applications  of  force  to  reflect  the  results  of  the 
initial  strike,  and  displays  US  military  power  in  dramatic  fashion.86  The  effect  of  air  strikes  on 
the  behavior  of  the  participants  in  the  Bosnian  conflict  has  been  mixed,  but  available  evidence 
suggests  that  they  have  been  successful  in  stopping  the  fighting  in  specific  locations  at  least  over 
the  short  term.87 

The  experiences  of  Lebanon  and  Somalia,  coupled  with  the  US  preference  to  rely  on  air 
strikes  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Bosnia,  suggest  strongly  that  casualty  avoidance  is  now 
exercising  a  much  greater  influence  on  US  leaders  in  their  policy  deliberations.  The  desire  to 
minimize  losses  when  using  military  actions  to  achieve  political  goals  is  self-evident,  and  in  US 
wars  with  foreign  opponents  in  the  19th  century,  the  light  casualties  incurred  contributed 
significantly  to  America’s  positive  experience  with  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Against  weak 
foreign  opponents,  the  magnitude  of  casualties  did  not  intrude  as  a  major  factor  in  determining 
US  wartime  goals  or  military  operations,  but  against  determined  and  skillful  opponents  like  those 
encountered  in  World  War  n,  potentially  staggering  American  casualties  were  a  source  of 
concern.  The  policy  implications  of  this  difference  is  a  key  factor  in  understanding  the 
constraints  on  American  leaders  who  confront  contemporary  international  conflicts. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  the  importance  of  preparing  the  American  public 
for  large-scale  casualties  in  World  War  II,  and  he  appreciated  the  discouraging  effect  sizable 
casualty  lists  could  have  on  America’s  continuing  support  of  the  war  effort88  His  concern  was 
heightened  by  the  approach  US  forces  would  use  in  fighting  the  war.  Following  the  model 
established  by  General  Grant  in  the  Civil  War,  the  first  object  of  US  strategy  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy’s  armed  forces.  Implicit  in  this  strategy  of  annihilation  is  the  prospect 
that  a  war  can  be  won  as  quickly  and  decisively  as  possible.89  This  strategy  is  accompanied  by 
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the  realization  that  a  war  of  mass  and  concentration  and  direct  confrontation  with  the  enemy 

might  produce  great  casualties  as  well.  As  the  invasion  of  northern  France  approached--a  move 

that  would  put  US  armies  in  an  area  closest  to  Germany’s  own  heartland  and  where  German 

resistance  was  sure  to  be  strong— President  Roosevelt  used  a  speech  delivered  on  24  December 

1943  to  ready  the  American  people  for  the  losses  that  were  sure  to  follow: 

Soldiers  know  there  are  many  bigger  and  costlier  battles  still  to  be  fought . .  .  The 
war  is  now  reaching  the  stage  where  we  shall  all  have  to  look  forward  to  large 
casualty  lists— dead,  wounded,  and  missing.  War  entails  just  that.90 

Through  such  "fireside  chats,"  Roosevelt  consistently  justified  anticipated  losses  by  linking 
them  to  the  far-reaching  goals  the  war  was  intended  to  deliver.  In  the  same  speech,  he  also 
talked  about  building  "the  kind  of  world  which  alone  can  justify  all  the  sacrifices  of  this  war." 
He  went  on  to  state: 

I  can  say  to  you  that  at  last  we  may  look  forward  into  the  future  with  real  and 
substantial  confidence  that,  however  great  the  cost,  peace  on  Earth  and  good  will 
toward  men  can  be— and  will  be— realized  and  ensured.91 

Roosevelt  successfully  maintained  the  public’s  support  for  the  war  because  he  was  able  to 
causally  link  the  magnitude  of  casualties  to  the  greatness  of  the  victory  achieved.92  The  war’s 
intended  outcome  provided  a  political  context  that  Roosevelt  used  to  shape  the  public’s 
consciousness  regarding  the  permissibility  of  casualties  sustained  in  its  conduct.  Far  from  being 
characterized  as  an  unfortunate  cost  of  winning  the  war,  Roosevelt  used  casualty  figures  as  an 
index  to  validate  the  selection  of  war  goals  and  to  measure  the  significance  of  their 
accomplishment. 

The  more  equivocal  American  experiences  with  international  conflicts  since  1945,  however, 
deprived  US  political  leaders  of  the  ability  to  juxtapose  casualties  with  war  aims  so  convincingly. 
Mounting  casualties  that  superseded  the  political  context  in  which  they  could  be  justified  forced 
America  to  accept  compromise  settlements  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  John  Mueller’s  study  of  these 
conflicts  offered  pioneering  research  into  the  relationship  between  public  support  and  casualty 
levels  in  US  wars.  Mueller  calculated  a  strikingly  precise  logarithmic  relationship  in  which 
public  support  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  declined  by  15  percent  as  casualties  mounted  from  100  to 
1,000,  and  then  another  15  percent  as  casualties  mounted  from  1,000  to  10,000.93  No  strict 
conclusions  about  public  support  for  US  wartime  policies  can  be  drawn  based  on  this  relationship 
alone.  In  World  War  II,  US  casualties  were  almost  four  times  as  high  as  in  Vietnam,  but  public 
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support  remained  high.  The  context  that  justified  the  World  War  II  casualties,  nowever,  was 
missing  in  Vietnam.  While  President  Roosevelt  could  offer  sustained  progress  in  conducting  the 
war  and  a  visionary  peace,  President  Johnson  could  only  offer  more  desultory  fighting  for  an 
indefinite  period  with  little  hope  of  eventual  success.94 

None  of  America’s  conflicts  since  Vietnam  reached  Mueller’s  casualty  scales,  so  testing  his 
findings  with  more  recent  data  is  impossible.  Significant  decreases  in  public  support  for  US 
policies  in  Lebanon  and  Somalia  following  American  military  casualties  strongly  suggest, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  this  relationship  has  increased  in  contemporary  US  public  opinion. 
The  circumstances  under  which  American  forces  departed  Lebanon  and  Somalia  indicate  that  loss 
of  public  support  clearly  influenced  US  officials  in  their  decision  to  terminate  American 
involvement  in  these  conflicts.  These  examples  illustrate  the  discontinuities  in  policy  that  result 
when  ambiguities  surround  the  objectives  being  sought  through  force  of  arms,  and  the 
equivocalities  of  commitment  when  objectives  are  not  achieved  easily  and  their  value  is 
superseded  by  costs  incurred  along  the  way. 

Future  Trends  of  International  Conflict 

An  abundance  of  literature  has  appeared  in  recent  years  that  proposes  the  concept  of 
"complex  interdependence"  as  an  organizing  theme  for  understanding  behavioral  dynamics  of  the 
post-Cold  War  world.95  Some  authors  argue  that  interstate  conflict  within  this  new  international 
environment  has  become  extremely  unlikely  because  its  costs  have  greatly  increased,  the  gains 
it  could  bring  have  decreased— especially  when  compared  to  alternative  routes  to  these  goals— and 
the  values  states  seek  in  global  politics  have  altered.96 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  the  contention  that  war  has  ceased  to  be  a  productive 
instrument  of  state  policy  in  international  relations,  or  that  the  growing  interdependence  of  states 
is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this  development97  One  proponent  of  the  "war-is-dead" 
argument  Klaus  Knorr,  offered  in  the  mid-1960s  that  the  utility  of  force  had  diminished  in  world 
affairs.  Writing  in  1977,  however,  Knorr  acknowledged  that  he  was  no  longer  as  sure  of  his 
position  and  concluded,  "The  historical  record  does  not  support  or  even  suggest  the  assumption 
that  growing  interdependence  discourages  the  generation  of  divisive  vital  issues  or  breeds  a 
dependable  aversion  to  violence."98  By  the  early  1980s,  Werner  Levi  repeated  in  his  study  of 
conflictual  behavior  among  states  the  argument  that  war  is  outmoded  because  of  the 
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internationalization  of  national  interests  and  the  overall  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
international  system.  He  asserted  that  the  "expanding  domestic  interests  of  states  with  the 
corollary  expansion  of  their  internationalization  has,  in  general,  a  pacifying  influence  upon 
relations  between  states."99 

While  the  recent  work  of  contemporary  authors  demonstrates  the  continuing  popularity  of  this 
line  of  thinking  in  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  hypothesis  has  not  received  solid  empirical 
confirmation.  For  example,  according  to  a  report  of  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Secretary-General, 
over  100  major  conflicts  around  the  world  left  some  20  million  dead  between  1945  and  1992. 100 
What  is  most  interesting  about  these  figures  is  that  they  were  accrued  in  the  absence  of  great 
power  military  conflicts  and  relatively  few  instances  of  direct  and  extensive  great  power 
participation  in  local  conflicts.  Nevertheless,  the  level  of  violence  during  this  period,  as  judged 
by  the  number  of  conflicts  and  their  casualties,  does  not  indicate  that  international  conflict  is 
outmoded  in  the  current  world  political  system. 

Much  of  the  validity  of  the  argument  that  war  has  ceased  to  be  a  rational  instrument  of  state 
policy  rests  on  conjecture  about  the  resilience  of  global  stability,  patterns  of  change  in  future 
international  politics,  and  the  dominant  forms  of  interaction  that  will  typify  state  behavior.  Not 
surprisingly,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  and  some  disagreement  over  these  issues.  Models 
of  a  post-Cold  War  international  system  typically  are  based  on  a  multipolar  power  system,  and 
they  reflect  the  belief  that  such  an  arrangement  is  desirable  because  it  will  reduce  the  occurrence 
of  conflict  in  world  affairs  relative  to  the  experience  of  the  Cold  War  bipolar  period.101  The 
argument  is  based  on  three  propositions.  First,  multipolarity  affords  a  greater  number  of 
interactive  opportunities  and  a  variety  of  partners  to  reduce  the  danger  of  rising  antagonisms 
between  two  states.  Second,  multipolarity  diminishes  the  attention  a  state  will  pay  to  any  other 
state,  thereby  decreasing  the  number  of  national  actions  that  will  reach  the  threshold  of 
international  significance  and  lead  to  conflicts.  Third,  multipolarity  has  a  dampening  effect  on 
arms  races  because  increases  in  weapons  holdings  to  offset  the  advantages  of  other  states  should 
be  less  than  if  there  were  only  two  opposed  powers.102 

Although  multipolarity  offers  remedies  for  certain  disadvantages  in  the  bipolar  system,  it  also 
has  particular  deficiencies  in  terms  of  preventing  international  conflict103  First  a  bipolar  system 
can  have  but  one  antagonist  while  multipolarity  can  have  an  infinite  number  of  frictions.  Since 
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in  a  multipolar  world  a  great  number  of  states  will  be  significant  actors  in  the  system,  a  large 
range  of  claims  and  interests  must  ensue.  The  greater  the  gamut  of  demands,  the  harder  it  is  to 
accommodate  them.  Thus,  multipolarity,  by  increasing  diversity,  may  also  increase  conflicts  of 
interest  Second,  in  a  multipolar  world,  a  single  change  in  structural  alignment  may  not  be 
decisive  for  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  its  consequences  are  far  more  difficult  to  calculate.  By 
contrast,  change  in  a  bipolar  world  is  relatively  easy  to  calculate  because  its  significance  is 
measured  against  only  two  poles  of  power  that  represent  the  entire  system.  Since  multipolarity 
increases  the  reverberations  of  change,  the  system  finds  it  more  difficult  to  absorb  it  and  resume 
stability. 

Because  of  concerns  about  underlying  strains  in  a  multipolar  system  and  disagreements  over 
whether  they  give  rise  to  stresses  that  generate  conflict,  projections  of  a  more  peaceful 
international  environment  based  solely  on  this  structure  in  international  politics  and  the  specific 
forms  of  interaction  that  characterize  it  must  be  viewed  warily.  Forecasts  of  trends  in 
international  conflict  into  the  21st  century  should  avoid  defining  enduring  change  based  only  on 
recent  transformations.  An  estimate  of  future  behavior  requires  a  perspective  that  sees  beyond 
the  detours  taken  in  the  fleeting  present.  Behind  and  beyond  each  incident  in  international 
politics  stands  a  longer  past  and  a  longer  future,  and  only  by  adopting  a  comprehensive 
perspective  can  studies  move  toward  real  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  conflict  in  global 
affairs. 

The  following  judgments  assess  in  broad  terms  the  future  makeup  of  international  conflict 
in  world  affairs.  They  are  intended  to  summarize  the  boundaries  and  content  of  longer-term 
developments  in  international  relations,  and  to  estimate  the  changing  character  of  conflict  in  the 
future  global  system  by  identifying  key  variables  that  will  determine  its  frequency  and  pattern. 
These  views  offer  a  sufficiently  different  picture  of  future  conflict  to  both  question  the  traditional 
relationship  of  US  national  security  interests  to  world  violence,  and  to  influence  the  parameters 
of  US  policies  adopted  to  secure  those  interests. 

First,  armed  conflicts  among  the  major  powers  will  not  occur.104  Although  such  conflicts  did 
not  happen  during  the  Cold  War,  the  potential  for  a  great  power  confrontation  remained  a 
fundamental  influence  on  the  structure  and  operation  of  international  politics  as  well  as  the 
national  security  policies  of  the  two  primary  antagonists— America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
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that  influence  is  gone,  and  no  similarly  dominant  paradigm  of  international  conflict  will  fill  the 
strategic  void  for  the  foreseable  future. 

Second,  local  conflicts  almost  certainly  will  remain  present,  but  they  will  not  possess  the 
significance  they  once  did  for  affecting  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  international  system. 
Virtually  all  of  the  world’s  30  or  so  ongoing  conflicts  are  in  less  developed  states,  and  about  half 
of  these  are  in  Africa.  None  of  these  conflicts  have  demonstrated  the  potential  to  escalate  into 
major  conflagrations  through  great  power  intervention  in  the  fighting— a  primary  concern  during 
the  Cold  War.  The  lack  of  great  power  willingness  to  participate  in  the  fighting  to  achieve  a 
certain  outcome  is  indicative  of  the  conflicts’  lesser  importance  in  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of 
the  international  system’s  geostrategic  balance  of  power. 

Third,  virtually  all  of  the  local  conflicts  that  do  take  place  will  involve  fighting  over  the 
domestic  political  authority  structure  of  the  smaller  states  in  which  they  occur.  Civil  war  will 
remain  the  dominant  form  of  violence  in  the  world,  as  domestic  factions  seek  to  seize  power  in 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dissipation  of  its  controlling  influence 
in  other  areas.  Most  of  these  conflicts  will  eventually  be  resolved  either  through  a  settlement 
reached  among  the  contending  parties  or  the  accrual  of  preponderant  strength  by  one  of  its 
participants.  In  some  cases,  domestic  fighting  may  not  cease  altogether,  but  lessen  sufficiently 
so  that  authorities  are  able  to  manage  the  violence  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  threaten  the  rule  of 
the  government.  As  these  conflicts  are  resolved,  other  instances  of  civil  strife  may  rise  to  take 
their  place,  and  Africa  appears  to  be  a  good  candidate  to  supply  most  of  the  world’s  civil  wars 
for  the  foreseeable  future.105  Nevertheless,  the  conflicts  will  remain  marginal  events  in  the  larger 
sweep  of  global  politics  because  their  outcomes  will  have  little  individual  significance  for  the 
international  system  as  a  whole. 

Fourth,  conflicts  caused  by  overt  foreign  military  aggression  will  cease  to  be  a  primary 
instigator  of  fighting  between  nations.  While  the  Persian  Gulf  War  demonstrated  that  armed 
conflict  for  this  reason  has  not  been  eliminated  in  international  politics,  most  states,  including  all 
the  major  powers,  believe  that  they  can  benefit  more  by  trading  with  other  countries  than  by 
conquering  them.106  As  noted,  a  high  level  of  economic  interdependence  has  not  prevented  armed 
conflicts,  but  it  does  reinforce  the  belief  that  a  state’s  economic  well-being  is  linked  to  that  of 
other  states  in  the  system.107  While  territorial  disputes  remain  a  cause  of  friction  in  certain 
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regions,  existing  borders  have  remained  generally  resilient  throughout  most  of  the  world  since 
1945,  and  it  remains  unlikely  that  a  desire  to  rectify  border  grievances  will  emerge  in  the  future 
as  a  major  reason  for  states  to  resort  to  armed  conflict  against  contiguous  neighbors. 

Fifth,  the  interest  of  major  powers  in  local  conflicts  and  the  potential  for  their  participation 
in  the  fighting  will  be  significantly  lower  than  in  the  past  when  the  great  power  paradigm 
operated  as  a  determining  influence  in  patterns  of  international  conflict.  The  lack  of  a 
meaningful  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  fighting,  coupled  with  a  heightened  aversion  to  risking 
casualties  in  such  conflicts,  will  place  unprecedented  constraints  on  the  great  powers  in 
intervening  militarily  in  the  fighting.  While  diplomatic  and  other  offers  of  peaceful  assistance 
to  terminate  the  fighting  may  be  used,  the  disintegrative  processes  created  by  these  conflicts  will 
not  require  the  imposition  of  a  great  power  military  solution  because  the  violence  will  not 
threaten  the  resiliency  of  the  international  system  and  will  not  pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
overarching  goal  of  the  major  powers  to  maintain  systemic  stability  by  managing  contending 
pressures  caused  by  global  change. 

Based  on  these  broad  outlines  of  projected  characteristics  of  conflict  in  the  international 
system,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the  importance  of  this  violence  for  the  structure 
and  operation  of  future  global  politics?  The  following  general  propositions  appear  plausible: 

•  Armed  conflict  will  remain  a  feature  of  the  "new  world  order,"  but  the  number  of  truly 
international  conflicts  will  decrease  as  civil  wars  and  other  forms  of  internal  fighting 
become  the  most  prevalent  types  of  violence  in  world  affairs. 

♦  Local  conflicts  in  the  world  may  persist  for  considerable  periods,  given  the  intractable 
nature  of  competing  political  interests  vying  for  power  and  the  low-intensity  fighting  that 
typically  accompanies  domestic  insurgencies. 

♦  Levels  of  violence  in  global  politics  will  become  less  intense,  however,  given  the  limited 
military  capabilities  of  contesting  domestic  factions  in  smaller  countries,  and  the  desire 
of  contiguous  neighbors  to  stay  out  of  civil  wars. 

•  The  current  period  of  adjustment  in  international  politics  within  which  many  ongoing 
conflicts  have  arisen  will  eventually  end  as  various  methods  are  used  to  restore  order,  and 
new  domestic  political  authority  structures  are  created  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War. 
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•  The  significance  of  local  violence  in  the  international  system  will  be  marginal  because 
the  fighting  is  intended  to  affect  domestic  governmental  authority  and,  unlike  conflicts 
involving  the  major  powers,  is  not  directed  at  affecting  the  structure  or  operation  of  global 
politics. 

•  The  probability  that  small  conflicts  will  escalate  because  of  great  power  interests  and 
participation  in  the  fighting  is  almost  nil. 

•  Conflicts  will  still  prove  disruptive  to  the  normal  patterns  of  behavior  in  regions  where 
the  fighting  is  occurring,  but  the  likelihood  that  war  will  produce  systemic  catastrophe  for 
world  affairs  is  virtually  zero. 

Military  conflict  in  international  politics,  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  less  of  a  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  international  system  and  also  becomes  easier  to  manage  from  the 
perspective  of  containing  the  spread  of  violence.108  Reactions  of  the  major  powers  to  local 
conflicts  typically  will  range  from  benign  neglect  to  offers  of  peaceful  assistance  to  terminate  the 
fighting.  A  militarized  response,  previously  the  great  powers’  first  choice  to  handle  local 
conflicts,  will  be  selected  seldomly,  if  at  all,  in  the  future.  Such  a  fundamentally  different 
international  environment  has  serious  implications  for  the  objectives  of  US  national  security 
policy  and  the  actions  taken  to  achieve  them. 

US  National  Security  into  the  21st  Century 

Many  authors  writing  about  US  national  security  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  accept  the  notion 
that  the  end  of  the  US-USSR  bipolar  confrontation  necessitates  a  "starting  from  zero"  reappraisal 
of  existing  policies.109  There  is  very  little  sentiment  expressed  for  a  US  withdrawal  from  its 
world  leadership  position,  and  no  responsible  voice  calls  for  a  return  to  the  isolationist  tendencies 
that  marked  US  foreign  policy  in  the  period  between  World  Wars  I  &  n.  Despite  this  consensus, 
changes  in  patterns  of  conflict  in  international  relations  that  are  projected  to  emerge  in  the  "new 
world  order"  do  commend  a  serious  examination  of  the  framework  within  which  US  national 
security  decisions  are  made.  No  where  will  this  appraisal  be  more  profoundly  felt  than  in  the 
use  of  the  US  military  as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  treating  conflict  in  the  international  system. 

"The  Bottom-Up  Review"  completed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  in  late  1993 
provided  a  proposed  outline  for  determining  US  force  requirements  in  the  new  era.110  The 
positions  contained  in  the  "Review"  were  replicated  in  the  1994  "Annual  Report  to  the  President 
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and  the  Congress"  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.111  Both  documents  contain  several 
serious  estimative  inconsistences  when  compared  to  current  and  projected  patterns  of  armed 
conflict  that  are  likely  to  exist  in  world  politics.  The  major  incongruities  contained  in  the  reports 
include  the  types  of  conflict  that  are  likely  to  dominate  international  relations,  the  number  of 
conflicts  America  should  be  prepared  to  fight  simultaneously,  US  military  objectives  in  these 
wars,  the  place  of  non-combat  missions  in  US  force  requirements,  and  the  interests  that  should 
undergird  US  participation  in  any  fighting. 

The  reports  contain  an  exaggerated  focus  on  military  aggression  for  territorial  conquest  as 
a  model  for  future  conflictual  behavior  among  states.112  The  selection  of  a  military  aggression 
model  in  these  reports  is  based,  not  surprisingly,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  which  is  then  used 
as  a  primary  determinant  for  future  US  force  requirements.113  A  study  of  conflict  patterns  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  however,  does  not  empirically  support  the  position  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
War  is  sufficiently  representative  of  future  trends  in  international  conflict-either  in  terms  of 
probability  or  frequency  of  occurrence-to  justify  its  selection  as  a  template  to  project  US  force 
requirements.  Empirical  trends  show  that  the  Persian  Gulf  War  was  an  anomaly  in  international 
conflict,  and  that  it  is  not  representative  of  types  of  armed  conflict  that  are  likely  to  occur  now 
or  in  the  future.  For  example,  a  study  conducted  last  year  discovered  48  cases  of  ethnic  violence 
within  states  in  the  international  system,  but  not  one  case  of  a  war  between  states  based  on  overt 
military  aggression  for  territorial  acquisition.114 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  does  demonstrate,  nevertheless,  that  conflicts  based  on  overt  military 
aggression  against  states  in  the  international  system  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  vital  interest 
are  still  possible  and  cannot  be  dismissed  altogether.  The  oft-cited  example  of  North  Korean 
aggression  against  South  Korea  is  used  in  the  DoD  reports  as  a  scenario  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  intervene  militarily  outside  the  Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  and  Korean 
examples,  however,  exhaust  the  population  of  plausible  examples  that  can  be  currently  cited  to 
support  this  scenario.  In  contrast,  the  prospect  is  raised  repeatedly  that  Moscow’s  desire  to 
establish  a  slightly  smaller  version  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  by  intervening  militarily  against 
other  former  Soviet  republics  in  the  "near-abroad"  will  be  a  likely  source  of  conflict  in  the 
foreseeable  future.115  However  disruptive  such  a  move  would  be  to  Russia’s  bilateral  relations 
with  the  United  States,  Washington  would  not  intervene  militarily  because  of  a  lack  of  palpable 
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vital  interests,  and  its  concerns  over  the  escalation  in  fighting  that  would  resuit  from  a 
commitment  of  US  forces.116  Contemporary  and  future  trends  of  conflict  in  world  affairs  indicate 
that  a  scenario  based  on  overt  military  regional  aggression  that  imperils  US  vital  interests  should 
be  regarded  as  a  "lesser-included"  scenario  in  which  to  assess  the  capability  requirements  of  US 
forces. 

A  second  questionable  contention  contained  in  both  the  "Review"  and  "Annual  Report"  is  the 
assertion  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  "two  major  regional  conflicts  occurring 
nearly  simultaneously"  as  a  basic  national  security  planning  requirement. 11 7  The  reasonableness 
of  this  threat  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  a  regional  opponent  would,  acting  opportunistically, 
attack  a  US  ally  while  America  was  already  fighting  in  a  different  region  of  the  world. 
Postulating  this  threat  as  valid  for  use  as  a  measure  for  US  force  requirements  has  two  flaws. 
First,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  not  been  required  to  engage  in  more 
than  a  single  major  regional  conflict  at  one  time  that  involved  the  commitment  of  sizable  military 
forces  to  defeat  foreign  military  aggression  against  an  allied  country.  Second,  when  the  United 
States  has  been  committed  militarily  in  a  major  regional  conflict,  opponents  in  other  regions  have 
not  seized  the  opportunity  for  quick  gain  by  commencing  campaigns  for  territorial  acquisition 
against  countries  allied  with  the  United  States.118 

A  separate  argument  could  be  made  that  the  additional  forces  are  required  to  deter  a  second 
opponent  who,  otherwise,  would  exploit  the  vulnerability  created  by  America’s  diverted 
attention.119  Force  requirements  associated  with  deterring  a  second  regional  conflict,  however, 
are  substantially  different  than  those  required  to  "fight  and  win"  that  conflict  In  simple  terms, 
deterrence  succeeds  when  an  opponent  keeps  from  moving  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  risk 
of  negative  payoffs  from  aggression  exceeds  the  potential  positive  payoffs  he  could  accrue  from 
acting.  Convincing  an  opponent  that  the  likely  negative  payoffs  from  aggression  are  higher  than 
the  probable  positive  payoffs,  as  studies  of  the  theory  of  deterrence  show,  is  not  based  on  the 
capability  to  defeat  militarily  the  opponent  by  maintaining  superior  combat  forces.120  That  is 
defense,  which  is  the  ability  to  physically  deny  an  opponent  any  gain  from  aggression. 
Deterrence  is  intended  to  make  the  opponent  believe  that  the  potential  costs  of  acting  are  greater 
than  the  potential  gains.121  Planning  calculations  based  on  this  less  ambitious  military 
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requirement  should  result  in  considerable  force  savings  compared  to  levels  projected  as  required 
in  the  DoD  reports.122 

Although  the  threat  of  "two  major  regional  conflicts"  is  described  as  "plausible"  in  the  DoD 
reports,  it  lacks  pertinence  as  a  key  criterion  in  evaluating  US  national  security  requirements. 
It  more  properly  reflects  a  "worst-case"  approach  to  defining  potential  threats  that  has  in  the  past 
acted  as  a  dysfunctional  planning  tool  because  it  resulted  in  exaggerated  estimates  of  US  national 
security  requirements.123  A  more  germane  scenario  can  be  developed  by  multiplying  the  low 
probability  of  the  threat  of  two  major  regional  conflicts  by  the  low  probability  of  the  threat  of 
military  aggression  for  territorial  conquest  as  an  instigator  of  conflict,  and  then  multiplying  the 
outcome  by  the  low  probability  of  the  United  States  having  sufficient  interests  in  the  conflict  to 
participate  in  the  fighting.  For  planning  purposes,  US  forces  capable  of  fighting  in  one  major 
regional  conflict  resulting  from  military  aggression  by  a  state  against  another  for  territorial 
conquest  emerges  as  a  prudent  guideline  for  measuring  future  requirements  for  US  military 
power.124 

The  influence  of  historical  US  experiences  in  war-fighting  is  evident  in  the  DoD  reports’ 
identification  of  "decisively  defeating  the  enemy"  as  a  primary  goal  of  US  combat  operations.125 
While  this  goal  guided  US  military  policy  in  the  past,  evidence  compiled  since  World  War  II 
strongly  suggests  that  it  will  not  typify  US  war  termination  objectives  in  future  international 
conflicts.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  operations  against  weak  states— such  as 
Grenada— when  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy  can  be  accomplished  at  close-to-zero  cost,  and 
where  US  vital  interests  are  directly  threatened  by  overt  foreign  military  aggression— as  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  case. 

In  peripheral  conflicts  where  the  United  States  faces  a  determined  opponent,  or  where  the 
conflict’s  outcome  does  not  affect  its  vital  interests,  the  enhanced  US  aversion  to  sizable 
casualties  will  make  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy  an  undesirable  or  unnecessary  goal  in  planning 
military  operations.  While  complete  victory  remains  a  possible  objective,  there  is  a  greater 
probability  that  more  modest  war-termination  objectives  will  satisfy  US  national  security  interests 
in  those  cases  where  the  US  intervenes  militarily  in  a  peripheral  conflict  Such  goals  may 
include  a  forcible  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  or  a  cease-fire  that  permits  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  These  outcomes  do  not  require  the  far-reaching  military  requirement 
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to  decisively  defeat  the  enemy,  nor  do  they  justify  the  casualty-producing  strategy  implied  in  such 
military  operations.  To  secure  its  national  security  interests  in  future  international  conflicts,  the 
"fight  and  negotiate"  criterion  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  will  be  employed  considerably  more 
frequently  by  the  United  States  than  the  "fight  and  win"  rule  of  World  War  II  fame  postulated 
in  the  "Review"  and  "Annual  Report" 

Both  DoD  reports  discuss  the  role  of  peace  operations  for  US  military  forces.126  Although 
definitional  problems  plague  an  examination  of  this  mission,  such  operations  typically  are  divided 
into  two  primary  components—peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement  The  former  involves 
monitoring  and  enforcing  a  cease-fire  agreed  to  by  two  or  more  former  combatants.  It  proceeds 
in  an  atmosphere  where  peace  exists  and  where  former  combatants  nominally  prefer  peace  to 
continued  war.  Peace-enforcement  entails  physical  interposition  of  armed  forces  to  separate 
ongoing  combatants  and  create  a  cease-fire  that  does  not  exist.  This  mission  receives  the  most 
attention  in  the  DoD  reports  because  it  poses  the  greater  challenge  for  US  forces.  Peacekeeping, 
however,  has  been  carried  out  far  more  frequently  in  peace  operation  missions.127 

Questions  regarding  the  circumstances  under  which  America  would  participate  in  peace 
operations  have  prompted  considerable  discussion  within  the  United  States  in  recent  years.128  The 
current  US  commitment  to  these  operations,  usually  as  part  of  a  multinational  effort  under  UN 
auspices,  is  relatively  limited  when  measured  numerically.  US  forces  provide  only  6  percent  of 
over  70,000  UN  personnel  deployed  worldwide.129  Moreover,  forces  in  the  largest  US 
commitment— the  UN  peacekeeping  operation  in  Somalia—have  been  withdrawn.  Conversely, 
some  600  US  troops  are  slated  to  go  to  Haiti  should  UN  peacekeepers  ever  deploy  there,  and 
thousands  of  American  troops  could  be  fielded  as  part  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  in  Bosnia.130 

The  focus  on  peace  operations  in  US  national  security  deliberations  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  currently  the  only  game  in  town  for  American  forces.  The  lack  of  ongoing 
or  imminent  alternative  missions  for  the  US  military  promotes  peace  operations  as  the  single 
mission  with  enough  immediacy  and  relevance  to  warrant  the  close  scrutiny  it  has  received  on 
a  continuing  basis  in  public  debates.131  Part  of  the  debate  is  also  generated  by  the  fact  that  this 
mission  is  relatively  uncommon  for  US  forces  and  has  only  recently  become  known  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  not  unprecedented,  however.  In  the  19th  century,  the  US  Cavalry  served 
what  now  resembles  a  peacekeeping/peace-enforcement  role  by  placing  itself  between  US  and 
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Indian  territories  in  an  effort  to  prevent  white  encroachment  on  Indian  lands  that  were  guaranteed 
in  various  treaties.132 

Peace  operations  reflect  scant  resemblance  to  the  other  types  of  missions  assigned  to  US 
forces  in  the  "Bottom-Up  Review."  They  rarely,  if  ever,  involve  US  vital  interests,  and  the 
mission  falls  outside  traditional  criteria  in  the  US  national  security  framework  that  establish  roles 
and  capabilities  for  US  military  power.  From  a  military  perspective,  they  are  often  dreary  affairs, 
far  removed  from  the  traditional  goals  of  seizing  the  enemy,  controlling  his  land  and  population, 
and  winning  decisively  on  the  battlefield.  Moreover,  the  problem  peace  operations  now  usually 
confront— maintaining  peace  among  fractious  domestic  sides  seeking  control  over  political 
authority  structures  in  small,  disorganized  states-usually  requires  the  skills  of  a  diplomat  more 
than  a  warrior.133  Yet,  this  role  for  US  forces  is  more  consistent  with  the  types  of  conflict  that 
occur  in  today’s  world  and  that  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  future.  At  the  end  of  1993,  for 
example,  there  were  17  ongoing  UN  peace  operations,  and  the  United  States  was  participating 
in  five  of  those  missions.134  Despite  the  relatively  low  level  of  US  participation  in  UN  peace 
operations  thus  far,  they  appear  to  be  the  most  likely  task  to  require  US  military  participation  on 
an  ongoing  basis  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

The  place  of  peace  operations  in  the  overall  US  national  security  agenda  remains  clouded, 
nevertheless,  and  ambiguities  that  surround  the  benefits  derived  for  US  interests  from 
participation  in  such  undertakings  illustrate  the  conundrum  US  leaders  face.  For  example,  UN 
Ambassador  Madeleine  Albright  stated  in  late  1993  that  peace  operations  do  not  relate  to  the 
protection  of  US  vital  interests: 

I  would  hope  we  would  all  agree  that,  although  multilateral  peacekeeping  is  a 
potentially  valuable  foreign  policy  tool,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  guarantor  of  our  own 
vital  interests,  nor  should  it  lessen  our  resolve  to  maintain  vigorous  regional 
alliances  and  a  strong  national  defense.  We  want  a  stronger  UN,  but  we  are  not 
about  to  substitute  elusive  notions  of  global  collective  security  for  battle-proven 
and  time-tested  concepts  of  unilateral  and  allied  defense.135 

At  the  same  time,  she  did  provide  an  alternative  justification  for  US  participation  in  peace 
operations  that  reflects  a  more  indirect  approach  to  the  definition  of  US  national  security  interests 
in  global  politics: 

Territorial  disputes,  armed  ethnic  conflicts,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  collapse  of 
governmental  authority  in  some  states  are  now  among  the  principal  threats  to 
international  peace  and  stability.  Although  many  of  these  conflicts  may  not 
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impinge  directly  on  the  national  security  interests  of  America  or  its  allies,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  continuing  conflict  include  economic  dislocation, 
humanitarian  disaster,  terrorism  and  other  forms  of  international  lawlessness, 
regional  political  instability  and  the  rise  of  leaders  and  societies  that  do  not  share 
our  values.  These  problems  can  and  do  affect  us  and  concern  us.136 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin  offered  a  similar  explanation  of  the  influence  that 

regional  conflicts  have  on  US  national  security  policy: 

These  (regional)  conflicts,  while  not  posing  direct  threats  to  vital  US  interests, 
may  nonetheless  jeopardize  important  American  interests  in  regional  security  and 
in  democracy  and  human  rights.  The  cumulative  impact  of  unchecked  conflict  and 
its  ensuing  human  and  economic  costs  will  render  more  elusive  the 
Administration’s  goal  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  democratic,  free-market  states.137 

Because  many  of  these  threats  may  not  "impinge  directly"  on  US  interests,  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  precisely  their  significance  in  promoting  US  national  security.  The  case  for  these  conflicts 
threatening  international  stability,  however,  is  hard  to  justify  or  to  reconcile  with  what  constitutes 
"important"  US  interests.  There  is  no  empirical  basis  to  support  the  claim  that  the  problems 
described  by  Ambassador  Albright  threaten  the  stability  of  the  international  system.  Available 
evidence  shows  that  the  system  demonstrates  considerable  resilience  in  absorbing  ongoing 
conflicts--even  on  an  extensive  scale  in  countries  where  they  are  occurring—without  suffering 
seriously  disruptive  effects  in  its  operation.  If,  however,  these  events  are  "principal  threats"  to 
international  stability,  as  Ambassador  Albright  claims,  then  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  considered  direct  threats  to  the  national  security  interests  of  America.  As  a  status 
quo  power,  systemic  stability  in  international  relations  is  by  definition  of  the  highest  importance 
to  US  interests. 

The  current  uncertainty  about  the  importance  of  peace  operations  in  ongoing  US  national 
security  deliberations  is  reflective  of  the  tentativeness  with  which  America  will  probably 
approach  this  mission  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  dispiriting  experience  in  Somalia  and  the 
risks  associated  with  intervention  in  Bosnia  have  dampened  whatever  enthusiasm  originally 
attended  US  participation  in  UN  peace  operations  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War. 
A  long-awaited  US  policy  on  peacekeeping  and  peace-enforcement,  for  example,  reportedly  will 
set  high  thresholds  for  the  use  of  US  troops  in  these  missions.  Indeed,  the  policy  allegedly  is 
in  part  intended  to  erase  the  notion  that  peace  operations  are  a  central  feature  of  US  foreign 
policy  rather  than  simply  a  tool  of  it138  In  addition.  Senator  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan)  has  introduced 
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a  bill  entitled  the  "Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994,"  which  is  designed  to  piace  limitations  on  US 
participation  in  UN  peace  operations,  and  to  ensure  a  Congressional  role  in  any  decision  to 
dispatch  US  troops  to  UN  missions  abroad.139  Despite  these  strictures,  the  potential  for  future 
troop  involvement  in  this  role  is  sufficiently  great  that  the  United  States  should  maintain  forces 
that  are  able  to  simultaneously  conduct  sizable  peace  operations  and  fight  one  major  regional 
conflict. 

Looking  again  at  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ambassador  Albright  and  former  Secretary 
Aspin  regarding  US  military  responses  to  regional  conflicts  in  the  international  system,  they 
evince  a  line  of  thinking  that  is  disturbingly  reminiscent  of  the  rationale  that  was  used  to  support 
US  intervention  in  Vietnam  some  30  years  ago.  A  plea  to  intervene  in  a  particular  contemporary 
regional  conflict  in  order  to  contain  the  "cumulative"  effect  of  growing  violence  parallels  strongly 
the  argument  used  to  send  US  troops  to  Vietnam  to  contain  the  "spread"  of  international 
communism.  The  motivation  for  the  United  States  to  act  in  each  of  these  cases  does  not  come 
from  the  significance  of  the  individual  conflict,  but  from  a  larger  political  goal  that  is  perceived 
to  be  at  risk  if  the  conflict  goes  unchecked.  As  noted,  what  made  the  war  in  Vietnam  critical 
for  the  United  States  was  not  the  expansionism  of  North  Vietnam,  but  the  containment  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  spread  of  international  communism.  Likewise,  Ambassador  Albright  and 
former  Secretary  Aspin  argue  that  what  makes  a  regional  conflict  critical  for  the  United  States 
is  not  the  significance  of  the  conflict  itself,  but  the  containment  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  spread 
of  international  conflict. 

Vietnam  clearly  demonstrated,  however,  that  military  actions  which  are  justified  by  the 
context  within  which  an  event  occurs,  and  not  by  the  individual  importance  of  the  event  itself, 
will  not  be  sustainable  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Moreover,  the  argument  that  regional 
conflicts  which  go  unchecked  will  have  a  cumulatively  adverse  impact  on  US  interests  worldwide 
suffers  from  the  same  errors  that  ultimately  derailed  the  argument  that  if  communism  in  Vietnam 
went  unchecked  it  would  spread  throughout  all  of  Southeast  Asia  and  be  detrimental  to  US 
interests  globally.  Just  as  the  spread  of  communism  was  not  found  to  be  inexorable  after  South 
Vietnam  fell,  empirically-based  patterns  of  armed  conflict  in  international  politics  demonstrate 
that  violence  does  not  expand  unceasingly  when  it  is  present  in  the  world.  Historical  studies  of 
international  conflict  show  that  while  "some  level  of  such  violence  is  almost  always  present,  there 
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are  distinct  and  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  violence. ",4C  Other  studies  of  warlike 
behavior  in  international  politics  also  demonstrate  that  periodicity  exists  in  patterns  of  violence 
in  global  affairs.141 

The  argument  put  forth  by  the  UN  Ambassador  and  the  former  Defense  Secretary  should, 
therefore,  be  rejected  as  empirically  unsound  and  distressingly  replicative  of  policies  that  were 
repudiated  in  a  war  whose  lessons  are  apparently  now  forgotten  by  those  charged  with  devising 
a  new  national  security  policy  for  the  United  States.  Guidelines  for  US  military  intervention  in 
a  local  conflict  should  be  clearly  linked  to  immediate  American  interests  at  stake  in  the  conflict, 
and  not  to  amorphous  concerns  about  a  vague  and  distant  threat  the  fighting  poses  to  the  future 
stability  of  the  international  system.  Historical,  current,  and  projected  patterns  of  international 
conflict  indicate  that  systemic  effects  are  likely  to  be  negligible  in  the  absence  of  great  power 
intervention  in  the  fighting. 

One  additional  observation  about  the  definition  of  US  military  requirements  in  the  "Review" 
and  "Annual  Report"  is  important.  Although  not  treated  in  depth  by  either  document,  a  role  in 
which  US  forces  may  participate  more  actively  in  the  future  is  the  "strike-and-run"  air  operations 
in  Bosnia.  This  technique  appears  ideally  suited  for  a  US  national  security  policy  that  attempts 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  US  power  to  coerce  wayward  states  into  observing  standards  of 
conduct  in  international  relations,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  protracted  military 
involvement  in  peripheral  conflicts  where  US  vital  interests  are  not  at  stake  and  domestic  support 
is  impossible  to  sustain  for  prolonged  periods.  Anticipated  technological  advances  in  US  military 
systems  will  also  make  these  operations  even  more  effective  with  reduced  risks.142  If  there  is  one 
future  combat  mission  that  appears  well  suited  for  American  forces  as  an  instrument  of  US 
national  security  policy,  it  is  the  "strike  and  run"  operation.143 
Conclusions 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  patterns  of  armed  conflict  that  now  dominate 
international  relations  and  that  are  projected  to  exist  into  the  21st  century  have  major  implications 
for  global  politics  and  US  national  security  policy.  In  terms  of  committing  its  military  forces  to 
combat  in  armed  conflicts  overseas  to  secure  vital  national  interests,  the  United  States  faces  its 
most  benign  international  environment  since  the  period  between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the 
rise  of  fascism  in  the  1930s.  No  direct  military  threat  jeopardizes  the  United  States,  and  the 
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probability  of  a  global  conflict  is  virtually  zero.  The  likelihood  chat  regional  conflicts  will 
require  US  participation  in  the  fighting  to  secure  vital  national  interests  is  very  low. 

The  DoD’s  "Annual  Report"  states,  "In  the  future,  there  are  likely  to  be  many  occasions 
when  we  are  asked  to  intervene  with  military  forces  overseas."144  That  may  be  true.  But  it  is 
also  true  that,  from  the  perspective  of  its  vital  national  interests,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  respond  "No."  on  virtually  all  of  these  occasions.  Only  rarely  will  national  interests  be 
sufficiently  at  stake  in  international  conflicts  that  the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  secure  its 
aims  through  force.  Ironically,  however,  one  of  the  most  worrisome  threats  to  America’s 
observance  of  its  greatly  diminished  requirement  to  use  armed  forces  in  combat  abroad  is  its  own 
inability  to  abandon  policy  paradigms  that  are  no  longer  relevant  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.145 
Until  America  recognizes  that  the  security  problems  facing  it  now  and  into  the  21st  century  are 
not  military  in  their  origin  or  solution,  it  will  continue  to  run  a  sizable  risk  of  visualizing  threats 
to  national  interests  where  none  exist,  choosing  inappropriate  military  answers  to  contemporary 
political  problems,  and  becoming  entangled  in  conflicts  that  it  would  better  avoid. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  future  international  system  will  be  trouble  free.  America  will 
face  numerous  challenges,  primarily  economic,  that  it  will  be  hard  put  to  surmount  In  addition, 
armed  conflict  of  the  type  that  is  now  prevalent  in  global  politics  will  continue.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  dismiss  these  conflicts  out  of  hand,  but  to  exaggerate  their  importance  to  US  national 
interests  would  also  be  wrong.146  None  is  likely  to  pose  a  threat  to  US  vital  interests  or  to 
jeopardize  the  effective  functioning  of  the  international  system,  and  most  probably  will  end  as 
the  political  authority  vacuum  created  by  the  fall  of  empires  is  eliminated.147  Attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  impose  a  peace  treaty  or  cease-fire  agreement  through  force  of  arms  almost 
certainly  will  prove  ineffective  and  could  be  counterproductive.  A  study  of  20th  century  conflicts 
shows  that  while  large-scale  international  wars  almost  always  end  in  peace  treaties  or  cease-fire 
agreements,  civil  and  revolutionary  wars  rarely  do.148  The  fighting  fades  out  when  one  side 
prevails. 

In  some  states,  internal  violence  may  persist  as  a  manifestation  of  weak  domestic  political 
authority,  especially  in  Africa.  As  noted,  such  conflicts  probably  will  dominate  patterns  of 
international  conflict  into  the  21st  century.  Civil  wars  in  small,  impoverished  states  that  lack 
robust  political  structures  have  occurred  routinely  since  the  end  of  colonization  in  the  1960s,  and 
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based  on  this  empirical  record,  none  offer  a  serious  threat  to  US  vitai  interests  when  measured 
individually  or  collectively.  US  military  intrusion  to  forcibly  stop  such  fighting  or  to  promote 
the  victory  of  one  side  in  the  dispute  ignores  previous  American  experience  in  Vietnam  that 
remains  a  valid  guide  for  policy.  In  1966,  Senator  Frank  Church  (D-Ind)  raised  broader 
questions  about  America’s  involvement  in  Vietnam  that  are  relevant  in  considering  the  role  of 
the  Armed  Forces  today: 

The  question  that  I  think  faces  this  country  is  how  we  can  best  cope  with  the 
likelihood  of  revolt  in  the  underdeveloped  world  in  the  years  ahead,  and  I  have 
very  serious  doubts  that  American  military  intervention  will  often  be  the  proper 
decision.149 

Church’s  warning  is  still  relevant  in  reminding  us  of  the  adverse  effects  to  US  national  interests 
American  military  power  can  have  when  it  is  used  improperly  or  unwisely. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  conjure  up  future  crises  that  could  confront  the  United  States  with 
a  grave  threat  to  its  interests,  perhaps  even  to  its  survival.  Although  they  lack  a  solid  empirical 
foundation,  this  planning  can  be  justified  as  prudent  since  international  conditions  could  change 
to  the  detriment  of  US  interests.  Such  scenarios,  however,  form  a  tenuous  foundation  for  US 
national  security  planning.  The  utility  of  force  as  an  element  in  great  power  relations  has  almost 
vanished.  Its  value  for  the  great  powers  as  an  instrument  in  dealing  with  lesser  powers  has 
declined  dramatically.  Current  and  projected  trends  in  international  conflict  do  not  show  that 
force  has  lost  its  usefulness,  but  they  do  reveal  that  the  necessity  and  productivity  of  resorting 
to  force  have  diminished  significantly.  To  ignore  these  events  in  designing  military  forces,  or 
to  build  forces  for  wars  that  are  judged  highly  unlikely  by  empirical  and  deductive  measures, 
would  not  only  be  shortsighted,  but  wrongheaded.  Alternatively,  fielding  a  force  prepared  to 
secure  US  interests  in  the  current  and  future  international  environment  will  avoid  a  potentially 
disastrous  disconnect  between  American  national  security  requirements  and  its  military  planning 
and  power. 

A  significant  constraint  on  US  military  adventures  abroad  will  be  the  lack  of  domestic 
consensus  in  support  of  such  actions.  Evidence  on  US  military  actions  overseas  compiled  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  indicates  that  the  American  public  will  not  provide  sustained  approval 
for  protracted  military  interventions  in  situations  where  US  vital  interests  are  not  clearly  at  stake. 
Although  the  prospect  of  a  quick  or  painless  US  military  stroke  may  offset  an  absence  of  vital 
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interest,  any  president  will  have  to  weigh  such  a  move  against  the  realization  that  support  will 
be  highly  perishable  if  things  go  wrong.  Moreover,  if  America  does  join  the  fighting  in  a 
peripheral  conflict,  the  risk  aversion  strategy  it  almost  certainly  will  employ  to  minimize 
casualties  will  reduce  the  intensity  and  length  of  its  involvement  in  combat 

Washington’s  decision  to  remove  forces  from  Somalia  is  indicative  of  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  can  unilaterally  withdraw  from  a  conflict  in  which  it  has  no  vital  interests  without  doing 
any  permanent  damage  to  its  international  reputation.  This  implies  a  rejection  of  the  Vietnam-era 
argument  that,  once  committed,  US  forces  must  remain  in  a  conflict  for  symbolic  reasons  once 
all  practical  military  and  political  purposes  for  their  continued  presence  have  been  exhausted. 
It  also  suggests  an  asymmetrical  relationship  should  exist  between  America’s  willingness  to  join 
in,  and  then  remain  in,  a  peripheral  conflict.  The  United  States  should  use  high  thresholds  in 
deciding  whether  to  engage  in  such  a  conflict,  but  employ  low  thresholds  in  deciding  whether 
to  disengage. 

This  has  left  America  in  a  paradoxical  situation.  It  possesses  the  capability  to  apply  military 
power  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  state  in  the  international  system;  yet,  an  enduring, 
comprehensive,  and  viable  political  context  within  which  to  do  so  no  longer  exists.  The  result 
is  a  US  national  security  framework  that  remains  in  disarray  as  it  transitions  from  an  approach 
in  which  force  of  arms  was  commonly  conceived  as  effective  in  obtaining  political  objectives, 
to  one  in  which  the  resort  to  combat  will  be  rarely  considered  as  a  desirable  or  necessary  way 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  its  political  ends  in  the  global  system.  Accepting  the  new 
international  environment  and  its  implications  for  US  national  security  requires  that  fundamental 
changes  be  made  in  American  defense  policies  that  go  well  beyond  those  envisioned  in  current 
military  planning.  If,  however,  the  new  world  order  is  ignored  and  policies  are  based  on 
paradigms  that  are  no  longer  relevant,  then  Washington’s  leadership  in  the  world  will  be 
undermined  and  America  will  cheapen  its  own  rewards  in  a  new  global  system  that  it  did  so 
much  to  create. 
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Notes 


1  This  development  has  been  acknowledged  by  numerous  authors  in  their  assessments  of 
post-Cold  War  tenets  of  international  relations.  See,  for  example,  Richard  Rosecrance,  "A  New 
Concert  of  Powers,"  Foreign  Affairs  71  (Spring  1992),  pp.  64-82. 

2  Studies  of  conflict  in  the  international  system  must  contend  with  definitional  difficulties 
surrounding  major  concepts  such  as  war  and  power.  The  use  of  amorphous  concepts  to  describe 
complex  behaviors  remains  necessary  if  we  are  to  move  beyond  definitional  issues  and  develop 
analytic  techniques  for  coping  with  the  problems  associated  with  the  interaction  of  nations.  Such 
ambiguity  can  prove  advantageous  in  the  sense  that  it  encourages  the  introduction  of  new  and 
imaginative  ideas  in  the  study  of  conflict.  At  the  same  time,  this  ambiguity  also  produces  serious 
problems  because  it  means  that  generalizations  about  conflict  are  always  difficult  to  evaluate. 

3  For  example,  nuclear  war  is  not  examined  in  this  study  because  it  is  not  a  prevalent  form  of 
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